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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF J. PETER LESLEY. 

By HENRY M. CHANCE. 
{Read April 6, 1906.) 

In the year 1856 upon the thirteenth day of July, J. Peter Lesley 
was elected to membership in the American Philosophical Society. 
Although he had then lived not quite thirty-seven years, he was 
already widely known as a geologist of marked ability, as a man of 
parts, and as one likely to become a valuable member of this 
organization. This hope was almost immediately realized, for the 
new member at once became one of its active workers, and soon, 
by reason of his ability and vigorous personality, recognized as one 
of its leading spirits. That in according him leadership his fel- 
low-members judged wisely and well, and that the confidence re- 
posed in him was abundantly justified the records of this society 
bear ample testimony; and we who now do homage to his memory 
do know that so long as the American Philosophical Society shall 
have being, the memory of the life and work of J. Peter Lesley 
will be cherished as one who contributed largely to its welfare and 
added to the dignity and strength of its purposes and influence. 

He was by divine right a leader of men, a nobleman, intellectually 
a giant. As a man among men he was of charming personality, 
generous to a fault, a tireless worker, energetic, practical, resource- 
ful, yet withal a philosopher, student and profound thinker, one to 
whom no personal exertion was too great, who considered other 
men's mountains as mere molehills, too small to cause the hesitation 
of a moment, but to be surmounted quickly that the pleasant valley 
of scientific truth lying beyond might surely be reached ; yet a man 
considerate and forbearing to others. One we must place among 
the great and grand historic characters. 

In 1859 he became librarian and secretary to this society, the 
duties of which office he performed until 1885, a period of twenty- 
six years. In 1887 he became one of its vice-presidents continuing 
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in this office for ten years, when failing health compelled him to 
retire from active participation in the affairs of the society. 

Those to whom he was personally known, will always remem- 
ber how earnestly, efficiently and tirelessly he labored for this 
society " for promoting useful knowledge," how dear to him were 
its traditions and purposes, and how faithfully he performed his 
official duties to it. 

The promotion of useful knowledge was with him an absorbing 
passion. He loved to impart to others what he knew, seeking 
knowledge that he might give it to others. He had the inborn love 
of the teacher. It was his life to him to learn that others might 
learn and thus profit through him. He was no miser of his great 
wealth of knowledge, but spent it prodigally that there might be 
some for all, yet was he not denuded of it but enriched in the giving. 
Yet was he neither haughty nor austere nor proud. He was ever 
an attentive listener, always eager to grasp some new fact, willing 
to ignore or disregard mere authority, if thereby he might seize 
upon something new, something valuable, something useful to his 
fellowmen. And even when after years of successful work he be- 
came one of the foremost living geologists, he was still ready to 
listen thoughtfully and appreciatively to the laborer, miner or artisan, 
hoping thereby to learn something that might have escaped his 
own observation. 

One may perhaps best comprehend the passion for science, for 
research and for scientific truth that seemed to pervade his every 
thought and to govern his every act by reviewing what he was to 
this society, what he did for it, and the underlying cause of his 
great love for it, doubtless to be found in the title of the society 
" for promoting useful knowledge," for his whole professional life 
was consecrated to this purpose and to a society pledged to this 
end, his allegiance naturally was given. 

For several years he was professor of geology and mining at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where as a student in the year 1872 the 
writer first came to know, in common with all those who studied 
under him, his gentle and'kindly personality and his conception of 
the value of knowledge. And doubtless many of his former students 
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can recall how urgently he begged them to acquire knowledge, not 
from books only, but to go into the highways and byways, into the 
workshops and factories, and glean that which was useful and 
valuable; how repeatedly he taught that from the most ignorant 
something of value might always be learned, and how eager he was 
to impress upon all their duty to publish to the world every new or 
valuable fact which they might possess, that others might benefit 
thereby. Thus, in other channels than those of this Society, he was 
striving not only to " promote useful knowledge " but to imbue 
others with like impulses, and one cannot doubt that the influence 
of his life and precepts upon hundreds of students has given force 
and impetus to the dissemination of knowledge. He seemed to 
delight in teaching because it afforded him this opportunity of in- 
spiring the young with a thirst for knowledge, of directing them 
how to find it and of imbuing them with a sense of their obligations 
to give it freely to -their fellowmen. Hence, it is not surprising 
that after this society, which always held the first place in his heart, 
he seemed to love next best his work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania where for nearly twenty-five years he was a member of 
the faculty. 

While it was as a student at the University of Pennsylvania, 
that the writer first met and learned to admire and respect him, 
the acquaintance thus begun continued through a closer association 
of ten years (1874-1884) as one of his assistants, during a portion 
of the period in which Professor Lesley was state geologist of Penn- 
sylvania. 

As state geologist, his attention was absorbed to the exclusion of 
almost everything else, by a great task to be performed, by a great 
duty to the state to be faithfully discharged, and to this end he bent 
every effort, working prodigiously, doing the work of others, never 
sparing himself, always laboring, always earnest, never satisfied to 
take the rest or recreation most men deem indispensable. Yet he 
was ever considerate of others, never expecting them to strive as 
he did, but on the contrary continually taking from all of his assist- 
ants some of their burdens and carrying them himself. 

Only an overwhelming sense of duty, of responsibility assumed 
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to be conscientiously discharged, and great love for the work, could 
have enabled him to labor as he did during these last ten years. 

At all other periods of his life he was a prolific writer and in- 
dustrious worker, but prior to 1874 his activity was greatly diver- 
sified, his record for these years comprising many expert geological 
reports, editorials for the United States Railroad and Mining 
Register discussing current topics of general interest, and many 
scientific articles, philological, ethnological, palseontological, miner- 
alogical, together with the discharge of his duties as editor and 
proof-reader of this society's publications. To few is given the 
ability to work so indefatigably, and few indeed so completely sur- 
render the pleasures of life to labor. To the concentration of all 
his energies upon this last great task for the State of Pennsylvania, 
can be attributed the failure of his health and strength some ten 
years prior to his decease. 

His relations to his fellowmen were marked by a wonderful 
kindliness, a childlike and sympathetic interest in others, an un- 
restricted generosity, and thoughtlessness or even carelessness re- 
garding matters affecting his own welfare and comfort. Rarely in 
one man are found so many lovable traits and no written word of 
mine adequately can portray his character as man, as scientist and 
as engineer. 

As a man he embodied and radiated those emulable qualities 
found in the courteous, kindly, genial Christian gentlemen; as a 
scientist he was infused with a devotion to science, an overpower- 
ing love of truth, a passion for knowledge, and a delight in re- 
search; as an engineer his ability was early demonstrated in that 
inventive faculty which enabled him to devise new and improved 
methods, and by that unbiased, even judicial quality which per- 
mitted him to draw his materials from all sources and utilize them to 
the practical benefit of his colleagues. 

In temperament he was strongly poetic and artistic, often think- 
ing, reasoning and talking as a poet and seeing as an artist; em- 
bellishing with poetic imagery the vigorous originality of his writ- 
ings and accentuating with artistic touches the individuality which 
marks the maps and sketches with which he profusely illustrated his 
reports and many of his scientific papers. 
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Intensely interested in abstract science, loving it for itself alone, 
always alert to the discovery of every new fact, to the evolution of 
a new law or theory, speculating as a poet and artist upon the 
possibilities opened up to human advancement by such discoveries, 
dreamily looking back through the ages, reconstructing mentally 
the conditions and forces at work, which have given us the earth 
as we now have it, and perhaps looking forward striving to foretell 
the future, — yet withal he was eminently practical, a man of affairs, 
an engineer. 

In a moment, divorcing these poetic dreams, he became a utili- 
tarian, a conservative mining engineer, accepting and weighing only 
those facts and agencies having direct bearing upon the extent, 
quality and value of the minerals with which as a master of the 
art he continually had to deal. 

As his abilities became known and recognized by men of affairs 
as fitting to render them valuable advisory services, he was retained 
to investigate and report upon mineral lands in many localities. 
Some of these private reports are classic productions, now used as 
models by professional geologists and engineers. 

This society was indirectly interested in this phase of his life's 
work, for it was mainly through income derived from his private 
practice, that he was enabled year after year to give the time neces- 
sary to its service. It is practically impossible to enumerate in de- 
tail the work which stands to his credit here in our books. The 
files of the society's publications contain hundreds of communica- 
tions from his pen, and many articles which he assisted the authors 
to prepare but to which his name is not appended. As librarian and 
secretary to this society he was its " editor-in-chief," revising, proof- 
reading and editing most of its publications during the twenty-six 
years he held this position. 

During this period he was rarely absent from the meetings of 
the society, frequently joining in the discussion of papers read at 
the meetings, and when the attendance was small or interest flagged, 
he would often supply something from his apparently inexhaustible 
fund of knowledge to entertain and benefit those present, invariably 
captivating their attention and making his discourse both delightful 
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and instructive. His presence at these meetings was also valued 
for the many wise suggestions which he made relating to the con- 
duct of its business. 

In the practical affairs of life he was keenly alive to the value 
of modern methods. He was among the first to use the card index 
for general indexing purposes, he was the originator of stadia meas- 
urement surveying in governmental work in this country, he in- 
vented a method of shading topographical contour-line maps to get 
relief effects, and devised several methods of constructing geologic 
and topographic models which he regarded) as the only satisfactory 
means of showing the relation between geologic structure and topo- 
graphy. He strenuously urged the construction of such models on 
equal horizontal and vertical scales, deprecating the then common 
practice of exaggerating the vertical scale. 

Possibly his success in life was in a measure due to the cour- 
ageous, fearless expression of his opinions and convictions that 
marked his advocacy of any cause, and to that equipoise which 
enabled him to listen patiently and considerately to those who might 
differ with him, although he seemed at the outset intuitively to 
master any subject, be it never so complex, and at a glance to 
grasp the whole range of possible combinations, deductions and 
interpretations, just as a great general will with a single sweep of 
the eye, pick out the strategic points on a field of battle. 

He was naturally a scholar in the broadest sense of the word, 
for aside from his passion for science, and pleasure in work, he 
loved learning, taking delight in academic studies and spending all 
of the time he could take from his work in the material sciences, 
in these pursuits. He had marked ability as a linguist and aptitude 
for the study of languages and would have attained eminence as a 
philologist or egyptologist, had not his bent been more toward the 
natural sciences and his time so occupied with geologic work that 
he was unable to pursue these studies except, as he said, " as a 
recreation " and " to rest an overworked brain." 

We cannot hope to record here anything approaching a biography 
such as his achievements justly merit and must rest content to briefly 
summarize the major works of his life with such dates and facts as 
the writer has been able to verify. 
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Professor Lesley was born in Philadelphia on the seventeenth 
day of September in the year 1819. His father was Peter Lesley and 
his grandfather also was Peter Lesley and both were cabinet makers. 
The son was also named Peter Lesley, but disliking the 4 form Peter 
Lesley, Jr., at an early age he began writing it J. P. Lesley (Junior 
Peter Lesley) and this form he retained throughout life, although 
at times in his official capacities he was designated as Peter Lesley 
(which the writer understood him personally to say he regarded as 
his legal name) and in earlier years he occasionally wrote it J. 
Peter Lesley and also Peter Lesley, Jr. 

He graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1838 — he 
was then not quite nineteen years old — and the next year obtained an 
appointment as assistant on the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania 
under Professor Henry D. Rogers, who assigned him to duty at 
Pottsville with James S. Whelpley, a young assistant who had great 
ability as a topographical geologist. Whelpley shortly left the survey 
and Lesley continued the work that and the succeeding year in 
that region, and later in the bituminous coal-fields of Somerset and 
Fayette counties and in 1841 did additional work in the region of the 
Allegheny River and its tributaries. 

In 1841 he entered Princeton Theological Seminary where he 
completed the course three years later and was licensed by the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery. During these years, his vacations were spent in 
constructing a geological map of Pennsylvania and in drawing many 
illustrations for Rogers' final report. 

In 1844 he went to England and from there tramped through 
France and Switzerland, returning the following year to Philadel- 
phia. 

After serving for two seasons as a distributer of Presbyterian 
tracts for the American Tract Society, he went to Boston to assist 
Professor Rogers in redrawing the Pennsylvania maps and illustra- 
tions for the final report. 

In 1848 he became the pastor of the Congregationalist Church 
at Milton, Massachusetts, and soon after married Miss Susan Inches 
Lyman (February 13, 1849) at Northampton, Massachusetts. 1 

1 While Mrs. Lesley was still living at the time of his death, she survived 
him but six months, passing away January 16th, 1904. She was of charming 
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He was fortunate in securing as his partner for life one whom 
nature had richly endowed with intellectual gifts of an order similar 
yet complementary to his own. Her ability as a writer of delightful 
domestic sketches and reminiscences enabled her to appreciate and 
enter into the spirit of his aspirations, while the unruffled serenity 
with which she confronted the storms of life was reassuring to his 
more nervous temperament, soothing and allaying his fears and en- 
couraging him to wait patiently for the fair weather sure to follow. 

In 1849 ne became a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. In 185 1 he resigned his pastorate at 
Milton to resume geological work with Professor Rogers. 

From 1853 to 1856 he was engaged in private and corporation 
surveys in Pennsylvania, and in the latter year published his first 
book, " Manual of Coal and Its Topography," a small volume of 
224 pages finely illustrated by the author ; now a very rare book and 
in great demand by geologists. That he believed this book con- 
veyed a message of value which would add to his prestige and bring 
clients to his office is frankly stated in the first sentence of the pref- 
ace, beginning " The author has planted this sapling for the future 
shade and ornament of his own office, but trusts that it may prove 
useful also, and perhaps agreeable to the public highway." 

He was elected secretary of the American Iron Association in 
1856, during the next two years was engaged in compiling statistics 
of the iron trade in the United States and in 1850 prepared and 
edited for the association an octavo volume of eight hundred pages 
entitled " The Iron Manufacturers' Guide," which for many years 
was a standard reference book. 

In January, 1858, he was elected librarian of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the next year became one of its four secretaries, 
which dual office he held until his resignation in 1884. He was 
elected vice-president in 1887, continuing in that office until 1897. 

In 1859 he was elected professor of mining at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1872 was made professor of geology and mining, 

disposition, charitable and kindly, devoted to her husband and children and 
always deeply interested in his work and plans, and to her affectionate care and 
assistance must be credited his ability to turn out such enormous quantities of 
work well done. 
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and in 1886 professor emeritus of that chair. During his active 
work at the university he was for some years dean of the Towne 
Scientific School. 

In 1869 he became editor of the United States Railroad and 
Mining Register, retaining this position until 1873, during which 
period he contributed to it a large number of editorials embracing 
political as well as technical essays and discussions. 

From 1858 to 1874 he was largely engaged in geological work 
for corporations and private individuals, which was in fact his chief 
source of income, and without which he would have been unable to 
attend to the affairs of this society. 

In the early sixties he overworked himself in private geological 
surveys in the oil fields, and in 1866 was compelled to go abroad and 
spend two years in regaining his health and strength. 

In 1874 the commissioners of the Second Geological Survey ap- 
pointed by Governor Hartranft to inaugurate a thorough resurvey of 
the state elected him state geologist. Putting aside a growing and 
lucrative professional practice, he devoted his whole time and ener- 
gies to the supervision of the field forces and to the revision and 
editing of the reports of progress, comprising more than one hundred 
octavo volumes, and finally to the personal preparation of a final sum- 
mary report. 

The passage of the law inaugurating the Second Geological Sur- 
vey of Pennsylvania was in response to a demand for accurate knowl- 
edge of our mineral resources, arising from the expansion of manu- 
factures following the Civil War. At that time few of the states 
were prosecuting such surveys and those so engaged were hampered 
by lack of funds and scarcity of specialists trained to the work. No 
established mode of conducting such surveys had been formulated 
nor had any system been devised for a prompt publication of the 
results. 

As organizer of this survey, Professor Lesley was thus con- 
fronted with problems upon a satisfactory solution of which the 
future of the survey surely would depend, for the appropriation made 
by the legislature was sufficient to cover two or three years at most, 
and unless the people were satisfied with the results there could be 
little if any hope of further appropriations. From the inception of 
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the work it therefore was essential that reports be made and pub- 
lished each year, that these reports consist of great accumulations of 
facts describing the occurrence of ores, oils, coals and other valuable 
deposits in a form useful to the practical miner, and that the deduc- 
tion of general laws, correlation of geological names, elaboration 
of geological structure, investigations of deposits of obscure origin 
and palaeontological studies all must be deferred until the survey 
had been in progress for several years. 

To meet these conditions, Professor Lesley devised the system 
adhered to throughout the life of the survey of publishing the mate- 
rial in " Reports of Progress," each report being an: octavo volume 
usually confined to a certain district of county, that data covering 
any locality could be obtained from a single volume — now a system 
of recognized merit and since adopted by other governmental surveys. 

In planning the organization and scope of the survey, the board 
of commissioners extended to him the utmost freedom, conferring 
upon him power to use his own methods, to select his assistants, to 
determine what work should and what should not be done, relying 
upon his judgment and ability to produce the best results at least 
cost, and standing loyally by him as staunch friends and supporters 
through all these years. 

Almost immediately after his election he appointed as his prin- 
cipal, assistants, Persifor Frazer, Frederick Prime, Jr., John H. 
Dewees, Franklin Piatt, J. J. Stevenson, John F. Carll and Andrew 
Sherwood, geologists, and Dr. F. A. Genth and A. S. McCreath, 
chemists, each being assigned to a certain district or to special duties, 
and given one or two younger men as aids. With these as a nucleus, 
he gradually built up, chiefly by promotion from among the younger 
men, a large and efficient corps of trained workers, to whom he ac- 
corded the greatest latitude, encouraging them to originate, to devise 
new methods and theories, holding them responsible only that their 
work be well and accurately done. Probably no public organiza- 
tion was ever less bound by the red-tape of officialism than this 
survey corps, whose members he left untrammelled, unhampered, 
trusting each to do his duty, thus placing each in a position where he 
was driven to do his best, where he would be ashamed to do less. 

He assumed the editing and proof-reading of nearly every report, 
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generally contributing a preface discussing matters of most striking 
interest and disputed questions of geological nomenclature or theory. 
These prefaces are clear, concise expositions of the subjects with 
which they deal, so plainly written that the layman may read and 
understand, yet often defining the nicest possible distinction between 
opposing theories, ably and subtly reasoning for both sides — models 
of terse, forceful English. 

Throughout this great task he never seemed to think of fame or 
honor to be won through it for himself, invariably giving credit to 
each assistant for the whole of his work, and reserving none for 
himself. In thus recalling his unselfishness, we are unavoidably 
reminded of the entire absence of anything like envy in his disposi- 
tion. He never seemed conscious of professional jealousy, being 
utterly incapable of it himself and failing to realize the possibility of 
it in others. In this he towered far above the mass of his fellow 
scientists, with few indeed of equal stature. It was characteristic of 
the man to ignore as trivial the use of his work by others without 
proper acknowledgment, although he was himself scrupulously par- 
ticular never to offend others in this way. 

In devising necessary modifications of geological nomenclature 
he was most careful to adopt from names already used by other geol- 
ogists those appropriate and in common use, hesitating and generally 
declining to formulate any system which would destroy or obscure 
the work of others. 

While thus cautiously avoiding trespassing upon others and 
ignoring trespass upon his own domain, he was severe in denouncing 
charlatanism and scientific inaccuracy (which latter he regarded as 
an almost equal sin, and one of which he was most impatient), yet 
he was never bitter or vindictive, and when attacked by misrepre- 
sentation or captious criticisms seemed to feel it beneath his dignity 
and a waste of time to reply. 

Through the efforts of the board of commissioners, appropria- 
tion after appropriation was secured for the continuance of the 
survey, but without resort to political influence or the methods of 
the lobbyist. He detested any appearance even of lobbying, holding 
that the survey should stand or fall upon its merits as appraised by 
the citizens of the state. 
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Never during the continuance of the survey were funds available 
sufficient for a complete geological and topographical survey, and he 
was obliged to use the more or less inaccurate county maps as the 
base upon which to lay down geological coloring and structure. 
This he greatly deplored, constantly grieving that he could not con- 
struct accurate maps and continually urging the inauguration of a 
topographical survey of the state. This latter object he never at- 
tained, but in one district he was able to construct maps more to 
his liking. This was in the anthracite coal-field where, through 
cooperation of the ( land and coal companies, the frame- work for an 
accurate mapping of the district became available, and there he 
developed the style of mapping he hoped to see extended to cover 
the whole state. This work was entrusted to Mr. Charles A. Ash- 
burner, a talented young assistant (a member of this society, since 
deceased), who retired from the survey prior to its completion, but 
not before he had ably planned to realize Professor Lesley's high 
ideals of accuracy and geological completeness, and now after twenty 
years the anthracite mine sheets of this survey are unapproached, 
unrivalled, in beauty, accuracy and practical utility by any govern- 
mental survey publications, standing as present-day models of artis- 
tic, accurate geological mapping. 

Through all these years he sacrificed much to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, relinguishing the fees of a large professional practice, sur- 
rendering his compensation at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
even delegating to others many functions dear to his heart in this 
society, all that he might better serve his fellow citizens, set higher 
standards for geological work and prove its value in the practical 
development of his country. 

At the last, he undertook the preparation of a " Final Summary 
Report," a digest of the numerous Reports of Progress. This her- 
culean task was assumed at a period when nature was calling upon 
him to rest, but disregarding all warnings he set himself at it, deter- 
mined that it should be done. Over 1,800 octavo pages tell us how 
well that work was done. It sets a standard for governmental 
reports. Nowhere can be found a more lucid exposition of facts 
and principles, unmarred by the assertion of personal theories, un- 
biased, thorough and complete. In the introductory chapters of the 
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first volume, including especially the essay on " Geological Time," 
better perhaps than anywhere else we find the impress of his sign- 
manual ; here are arguments, conceived and developed in a brain 
accustomed to exact scientific analysis, recorded with the clearness 
and simplicity of one writing for children, yet with the logic of a 
master in debate; the product of genius beyond praise. 

But this great task he was not permitted to finish; his strength 
was insufficient, and after publishing two volumes and preparing a 
portion of the third and final volume (embracing in all over 1,800 
octavo pages), he reluctantly delegated to others the writing of the 
final chapters. 

In 1892 in failing health he removed to Milton, Massachusetts, 
where he lived until his death in 1903. 

In addition to his membership in this society he was a corporate 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, member of the 
Boston Natural History Society, of the American Oriental Society, 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia, foreign member of the Geological Society of 
London, associate member of the Societe Geologique du Nord, mem- 
ber of the Moscow Imperial Society of Naturalists, the Emden and 
Neufchafel Academies of Science, the Lille Academy of Natural 
Science, Foreign Honorary member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, member of the Union League Club of Philadel- 
phia, and honorary member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1878 by Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Aside from his work as state geologist of Pennsylvania, his most 
valuable contribution to the world of science was the discovery and 
enunciation of the principles governing the relation of structural 
geology to topography. He was the father of the science of topo- 
graphic geology to which he early directed attention by illustrations 
prepared for the reports of the First Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania of which Henry D. Rogers was the author, and by further 
elaboration of the subject in 1856 in his " Manual of Coal and Its 
Topography," wherein the relation of structural geology to topog- 
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raphy was first clearly set forth, and a new method put into the 
hands of every field geologist whereby many difficult problems of 
structure may be solved by a mere inspection of the contour of the 
surface. 

And now that he has passed away, as we review his record and 
ponder its messages, the thought that comes pregnant with the very 
essence of his life, is that he was a good man, who lived a goodly 
life, leaving to posterity the fruits of a most honorable career, a 
career marked by a beautiful devotion to duty extending through a 
long life well spent in the service of humanity. He helped to make 
the world better than he found it, striving ever after the realization 
of the most beneficent ideals, always aiming high, ever looking up- 
ward, exalting and ennobling those within the sphere of his influence 
and inspiring them to reach out after that which is noblest and best 
in life ; through these he still lives, and through them the impress of 
his character to the benefit of humanity will descend from generation 
to generation and from generation to generation forever. 



